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ABSTRACT & o > 

Vocational guidance and ' counseling is supported by 
the. United- States government through a variety of laws. The- . ^ t 
Vocational Education Act ( VEA) and other federal legislation v 
consistently provide funds for services to' assist in the transition , 
"rom education/training to work, from unemployment to employment, or 
&om one career to another'. Most. legislation portrays vocational 
glidance as an ancillary service. 'MuUi pie funding and, legislative 
mandates have made coordination of„ federal programs and /funding 
souices for' vocational guidance difficult. Responsibility for such 
coordination efforts has been delegated to the locaj level, where 
incotftistent terminology that' is interpreted' differently by 
administrators and„ practitioners and other responsibilities of local 
schooil§ftidance personnel act as barriers to. administrative 
ef ficienc% and coordination.. Proposed changes to the VEA's guidance 
pr/6visions%ould make guidance part of the core programs by funding, 
itout of tW basic federal program grant and ensur ing ^inclusion of 
guidance .programs , and' personnel in all aspects , of .the ACT's program. 
Miunique role\xists for the federal ^government in the^collection, 
^livery, and utilization of occupational information (through the 
'activities of th& Employment Service, Bureau of 'Labor statistics, 
Bureau of. the Census, and the National aria State Occupational 
Information Cdordinating Committees. (Legislative suntaaries are . 
appended.) (YLB) , ' • • •» " 
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. • SUMMARY 

r\ 

- ' >■■ / /'"«''/ Hi 

The focus of this- paper is the' legislative and regulatory context £<&'•/ ! * //i 

'Federal support of Vocational 'Guidance, specif ically through the Vocational]]^ 

* . <r ; • • ■ • - t H^M 

Education Act; and implications for change in thi£ context to improve f I / J 
administrative efficiency and effectiveness. ; ^ '| 

The author chose a question apd answer format for this material In the |*| 



expectation that readers would come to the subject with different level's of 

familiarity and could target their attention on topics of interest" iri an ^ * f 

order that made most individual sense. What often is lost, in this s^yle is 

a sense of the cumulative ilnpact of the information contained in these ■ 

responses. Hence, this summary of the basic .points made in the paper. 

p Vocational Guidance arfa^Cotmseling is support^! by the* U. 

Congress through a variety of laws, especially those having' to 
^do with transitions from education or training to the world of 
' work. A major difference in the laws is not the concept' of . the 
vocational guidance and. counseling process, but of the various t 
gr<Mps of individuals 'whom Congress believes require these . 
" • services. r 



** Mil 



The legislation does not define Vocational Guidance and Counseling, 1 
but consistently provides funds for: # \ . t 

assessment of individual abilities, interests/ and • > \ 
capabilities; " 

the provision of information about jobs, occupations*, and 
opportunities in the world of work;' - ' *\* 

services of a counselor working with individuals and gr|^;, 
to assist them in^making career decisions} and \ ||tf ^''* ' : &| 

development of knowledge, abilities, and talents to makf. • -V>> 
and carry out career choices. m i m ' \ S A 

. * . 

A growing body of empirical evidence suggests *that vocational. , 
guidance and counseling, particularly in comb iriatibn with other', 
training and educational experiences, is effective in achieving:, >. . 
Congressionally sought, outcomes such as" longer 4 and more stable y 
employment, reduced periods* of ~ unemployment,' 'greater flexibility ^ J 
in changing jobs, and a reduction *in incidence of school. ^ . 
absenteeism, criminal recidivism, dropping, out,* and other - * % . _ > : 
beh*\Aiors. , * . ^ ( * ; ■ , 



IJost legislation portrays vocational guidance and/ counseling as an 
ancillary or support' service to other activities iand does not, see 
it as part of the core program of services* Funas ark secured 
through mandated setaside expenditures whdch arey seldom reflected 
in accountability reports.' Consequently, i*t is /nearly impossibly ^ 
to ascertain- how much is actually being spent yvi these services or^ 
the'variety of programs being supported, / 

> One draft proposal /from the Vocational Gyi^ance- Community for 

i reauthorization of ' VEA -would make guidance and counseling an * t 
integral part of the core programs by (!•) funding ic out of the 
basiffe Federal program grant, and (2) assuring the Inclusion of j 
9 guidance programs and personnel in all r aspect j of the, Act's 

> ^program, including representation on advisory and planning boards. 

•V The Federal Government plays a* unique role^in^the collection, 

delivery, and utilization^af occupational "information through the * 
activities of the Employment Service, the, Bureau^ of Labor 
Statistics, the bureau of tKef Census, and the National and State 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committees . 

J * I y ' 

- * Despite criticisms and suggestions for improvement, these 

Federally supported efforts e. g. , the DictTomtry *<>£ 

Occupational Titles, and the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 

*"* remain the primary- source of information about occupations ^ 
and future-needs . ' . • 

- ^The NOIGC/StflCC network has grown steadily since. Congressional 
i' establishment in 1976 a$d continues to offer technical 

assistance in the development of .occupational 'information 
. . for planning and co unsefin g needs. 



The picture that emerges from this review is one of a, field moving rnto 
a central role in assisting individuals to make transition from school to 
work when beginning their work .iives , and to make career-related changes ^ 
'throughout life. This may be seen as a~ major, change in the ^perAeption of 
the guidance function not yet reflected in major changes in rfvelaw. One 4 

i , * 

also gets the impression that jexperts in the fieldfare continuing to work 
"toward the improvement of the materials and procedures (vocational, 



assessment and occupational information, for tegaple) tha£ they use to 
counsel individuals. 



One* criterion for change in policy would be the % impact of 
guidance and counseling-. services 'on individuals. While the 
empirical data suggest that programs with a guidance and 
counseling component are more successful than ones without it, 
the impact of variations to fit" i^dividtial groups' needs or 
adaptations ( in program delivery . are «not veil enough understood 
to suggest major policy changes. 

The impact of multiple funding opportunities and legislative 
% mandates is unclear. It has made coordination of Federal. efforts 
difficult and- an assessment of cumulative impact^ impossible. At 
the local level, the practical incentives for coordination arid 
collaboration *are- not strong. As a result, the guidance 
professional's efforts go in jnany directions, often leaving the 
programs as separate as their legislative '.sources; * '* 

Consideration of guidance and counseling .issues will probably 
be qyershadowedjby Congressional concern for consolidati9n of 
education programs into block grants. Without a clearer 
understanding of the impact of these possible- changes , it is. 
difficult to chajt a certain ^cpurse for guidance and counseling 
programs. ^ a 



4. . 
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What Is Vo'cational Guidance? " - , 

. While uncertainty and -variety in the use of terms and definitions seem 
i * ' ' . . > • * • • 

'to .exist in the counseling field itself (Shertzer, 1980), a cpnsistent' # 

.sense ^erges ffom the Federal legislation dealing with vocational guidance. 

Thei ]basic understanding suggests that vocational guidance assists individuals 

in the transition from education/ training *to work, from unemployment to * „ 

employment, or from one career to another. Guidance programs and events,. 

are designed to help individuals of all agea make decisions- about education 

or training programs and select the ^>est-for-them immediate job or 

longer-term occupational ateas. * % 



Thus,, with vaj^ring emphasis, vocational guidance would involve some 



0> 



\ form of three basic activities 



ERJC 



Appraisal : Collectings analyzing, and using a variety of subjective . * 
perso.nal, psychological, and- soqial dat^ about individuals for the * 
purpose of better understanding them and helping them better understand 

* themselves . » , m \ 

/ \ 

' Information : Providing individuals with greater .amount ant! better 
quality knowledge of $&ucational, vocational, and personal-social 

• opportunities so thatftrhey make better informed choices and decisions. 

Counseling : FacilitatsLng k the individual's self-development, self-: 
understanding, *aiid decision-making through orie-on-one or grqup .sessions 
•with a counselor. \ - \ 

Skill Development : Directing the students' educational experiences to ^ 
develop their knpwledfife, abilities, and' talents or self-discovery, 
decision making, job learch, and the other tasks which enable the ^ 
individual to make and' carry *out their careef 'choices. , # 

Ih practice, thpse activities often take place in the course of the . 

* " 1 

training or education progi&m. For example, students may be required to 
have theiR 'course^ approved by a Traunselor before registration Is complete. 

. ,t . : %• ' - ■■ ' - 

Or. everT* ! i^| , dent may have ail, opportunity to take an .interest profile and 
spend time with a counselorMiscussing the results, and searching out 

r , • \ _ - - ? , 

additional information. Finally, vocational counseling may be offered as a - 

'-,-•.«•—. 

7 * . • . • • v • 



set <3|\prggram activities under the b^aet °* "Job. Search Education," 

"Employability Skills Training," "ZM Survival Skills," "Displaced Home- 

/// 

maker, 11 or £ome other title. ,In Ms case, vocational guidaace is more 

if ' ' ' ' 1 

extensive with particular emphases on how to act on the - job and/or 

practicing techniques of find^Btg ? and keeping a job. . * 

/ Appraisal of interests v ^jLlitle^, aptitudes, and other student information 

Ml ' * • ^ ■ '< 

is generally aided by one ^v©any publicly available^instruments, such as the 

Kuder Preference Te§t f Sftro'ng-C^npbell Interest Inventory, General Aptitude 

tlfj ' • • >• m \ 

Test Battery, Singer last 4tc. Ideally, and of tea in practice, the individual 



\ f 

* \ 

is able to- review the Vaults of ^hese- appraisals with a counselor and to 

• j i * - 

interpret them in ; ternjs. of the kinds of jobs or career fields he/she may be 
interested in. For same, there are built-in procedures to go directly to 

j _ 

infoiiiiation about qa^eer fields of interest. This information would include 

• . % f . 
« * -l. / 

descriptions of thejjfinds of jobs available in the field; what t^rpes of 

;Vorking conditions 'exist; what education, training, and/or experience is 

required; the recetft Salary ranges available to the workers in this field; 

•« , i * ' • « 

vand, in some cas£s* an estimate of how much demand there will be in the 

*. * * 

immediate and logger- term future for workers in this job. 

• ' >y. >. 

Over 30 spates have developed eft* purchased the Capability ta deliver 

'■ IN • ' ' • ' 

career information throdgh use of computer technology. While systems vary 

£n their capabilities, the kinds of assistance they give, and the grographical 

coverage of the" state, it impossible for an individual to use computer 

technology to identify a match between his/her interests, abilities, 

experience, etc, and one or more related career fields. This technology 

i ■ 
is not* l magic. . , It simply allows the individual access to^more information 

, in less time' than browsing in ^Rbraries >or relying on an individual 

counselor's knowledge and skill. Their value,' too, is heavily dependents 

. . " ■/ . « 

the quantity axiti quality of information available withift the system. 



The link between appraisal and information is a critical one in the 
•counseling process. Td be successful, a similar language has to be used 
to describe individual human attributes, sk£l*ls, and interests and the 
% requirements of the work opportunities in the *labor market. The accuracy 
^of these parallel descriptions, should be of some concern *tp those 
interested in vocational 4 guidance and counseling, and will be discussed 0 1 
later. It is o fainter est to -the legislatpr, h-owetfet, that almost all the 

• 4 § ft* 
' * * * I 

currently available material relies on information supplied by the Federal 

Government or gathered through efforts heavily or totally subsidized by the 

Federal Government, f 

Armed' with -the results of the appraisal and the link to career and 

4 • 

job kreas, the individual student can then consult the available materials 
to find out more about them,' Many school or community libraries have 
extensive collections of information about the labor market— books , 
pamphlet, fliets, trrochures, vacancy notices, job positions, etc. some 
^local communities have gathered the names, addresses, and phone numbers , 
of individuals currently employed in various fields" who have volunteered to 
talk with students interested in additional information/insights into "what 
it is like to be.....'" * ■ 

Throughout this process, -the guidance counselor will work with the 
student in a nuiiber of ways. Counselors e^JLain the ihterest appraisal 

\ ' 

process arid assist the student when necessary to complete the forms. They . 
help students interpret 'the results and probe for additional information that 
Will be useful to the students* « Counselors then assist students td find or 

direct the students to the information available in the school or community 

> ' * 

library, or to individuals who can be useful resources* \[n areas where 



computerized systems are available, the counselor often instructs and 
assisjcs the student in the use of the system* 

4 * 

' ' * ' P """"" 

In faitness, a large amount of the guidance counselor's time fs ndt 

* V ' • • * 

spent assisting students with career and occupational decisions . In a 



recent national stitvey of career information systems and practices in. 
secondary schools, about two^-thirds of the schools saijr th^t less than ^ * 
30 percent of thei* counselors' professional time v^as spent assisting, 

- v * •• : 

# t 

students with Occupational choices and career*planning (excluding college' 
admissions and selection), "(Educational Testing Service, p. 80.) 

It is also £air to note that a complete~ A program' to assist an 
individual's movement into or out of a dareer area would include many other 

* • r * * . c 

activities such as cooperative education, work exploration, job placement, 
etc., and would' call for the services v>f many other .prof essionals in 1 
addition to the vocational counselor. * 

i f 

To bring this answer full circle," the National Vocational Guidance 

. 1 v. ■ 

A|sociatibn emphasizes the use of the term "guidance" to describe the sets 
of -activities involved-in the lemming process described here. The term' 
^"counseling" is omitted from the title to emphasize •that, the services are 
possibly "broader than what the "school counselor traditionally has, provided 
and that the counselor, while, of ten. taking a lead] role in; servings students, 



is only one of a team of professionals who could Jse involved in this 

* . • 7 
service. (Pinson, et al, n,d.) 




Does Vocational Guidance l$ake, a Difference? ^ 

Apparently yes.' s < * v - 

The tentativeness of this reply has, many sources. ^Primarily, the 
problems, of assessing the impact of social service programs whi£h have 
confronted publi^ of ficials ,' particularly in the\ast 15 years^of increased 
social program legislation. These problems include finding proper and fair* 
comparison/control groups, taking account of pre-existing conditions, 
identif icaxion of the precise services offered, tiie inconsistency of service 
from program to program, and the inadequacy of many sociaL science 
measurement techniques . 

kll these problems are present in studies- of the impact of vocational 
guidance and counseling. They are compounded by^the ancillary role of 
counseling in the arrayof services offered to clients. It is usually 
impossible to separate out the "vocational counseling" from other service^ 
such as job training, basic* skill or remedial instruction, job placement, 
work experience or exploration, etc. . ^ • 

c • 

• - 

' As a. consequence, the set of conclusions and recommendations from the . 

v ■ 

NIE-sponsored review oi .guidance and counseling (Hegr and Pinson, 198£) - 
places heavy emphasis on supporting a variety of efforts to determine the 

^impact of various^ counseling practices, both as* stand-alone servic£s y anfi ih 

i. 

conjunction with other activities. 

Despite /these limitations, Herr, after reviewing several dozen available 
reports, concluded, ,! While this body of evidence is not unequivocal, it to, 

in the aggregate, quite positive." JHerr, 1980 :) . % 



/ 



ii 



Because of th,e difficulties of separating the. guidance and counseling 
services from those with which thepare associated, many of > the studies- 
are comparisons of the education op^aSing programs with counseling 
components to those' without, or of guidance and counseling tfffered as an 
isolated service, The evicfcmce is reviewed .in the Herr article 'and in f the 
NGVA/AVA Statement (Pinson, et al, 1981) , N k SeveraJ. statements in the larter 

* '-r . % . • '# - 

document summarize chq picture that emerges from, the studies reviewed: V" 



''Documentation that guidance and counseling programs accompanying 
vocational skill programs render a lo v n^er labor market advantage 
to the graduate persists in the literature, ^Beneficiaries of this 

'collaboration are more likely to hold ont^ 1 their. jobs , get work 
more quickly, transfer job skills. and objectives tq> a ^arger 
variety , of career fields* and teraain mora attractive to their 
•employers.* It has been further demonstrated' that counsfcledi , 

'graduates- of skill training programs are more flexible, • « 
optimistic, and ouen to learning on the work* sit.e. :? .(p. ICO 



"In brief; when .guidance and counseling programs: augment £he 
delivery of services for potential of actual dtopouts, delin- 
quents', or others alienated from establishment methods or 
institutions, ^recidivism rates are lowered, school^ attendance 
increases, educational/ career goais are more firmly articulated ^ 
and pursued, and placement rates increase. Further, when these ( 
programs use specific approaches, such as peer counseling by \S 
indigenous .role models, early and continued employer and parent 
involvement, employabil'ity^ development through career-oriented 
instruction, Jh£y demonstrate consistently high leveis of * 
success. " (p. -8) . 



c 



j 



How Is Vocational Guidance \Supported by the^sfcational Education Act? 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended (most recent 

> 

extefis^ve changes were in 1976, P. L, 94-482) permits expenditure of Federal, 
funds in States and Local Education Agencies primarily under two parts of 
the law. 'The first, the Basic Grant, Subpart 2, supports programs in 
vocational -training in a number of forms, but does not specifically 
authorize vocational guidance and counseling activities . These are desig- 



nated as one of the activities in the second part of the State Grant, Progra 
Improvement arid Supportive Services, Subpart 3* Not less than 20 percent 
of the Subpart 3 allocation is to be spent "for vocational development 
guidance knd counseling "programs and services which,*. . . , shall^ include, 

(1) initiations .implementation, and improvement of high quality 
- vocational guidance- and counseling programs j and activities; 

y 

(2) vocational counseling for children, youth, and .adults, 
.-leading to greater understanding of educational and vocational 

options; 

• V * — 

(3) provision of educational arid job -placement services, including 
programs to prepare individuals for professional occupations 
or occupations requiring a baccalaureate or higher degree, 

' i^fcluding followup .services; - ? ... - 

(4) vocational guidance arid counseling training designed to 
acquaint guidance counselors with (A) the changing work 
patterns of .women, (B) ways of effectively overcoming 

* occupational sex stereotyping, and (C) ways of assisting 
. girls and women in selecting careers solely on their 

occupational needs and interests, and v to: develop improved 
career counseling materials which are free [sic]: 

(5) vocational and educational counseling for youth offenders 
and adults in correctional institutions; 

(6) vocational guidance and counseling for persons of limited 
; - ' English-speaking ability; 
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(7)^ establishment of vocational -resource centers to meet the 
-special needs of out of school individuals, including 
individuals seeking second careers, individuals entering 
the job market late in life, handicapped individuals, 
. individuals from- economically depressed- communities and 
areas, <and early retirees-; and * v - 

(8f) leadership for vocational guidance and exploration programs' 
at, the local level. • * 8 

- . ^ , ♦ Vocational Education Act of 1963, 

{, • . < ' Section 134, as s amendecf by 



P.L. -.94-482. 

t Of the monies* appropriated to these two subparts for vocational ■ 
education, 80 percent -is .distributed through the Basic- Grant, ^Subpart 2, 
and 20 percent through Program Improvement and Supportive Services, 
Subpart 3. Thus, 20 percent of the 20 percent is mandated for the above- 
described, vocational guidance and- counseling activities. 

la. fiscal, year 1931, the Subparts 2 and 3 Vocational Education 
Appropriation totaled $611,404 million. The Program' Improvement portion 
(Subpart 3) was $93". 323 million, making the 20 percent 'setaside for voca- ' 
.tional. guidance and counseling $18. 664 % million. ?he President's proposal 
fqj FY 82 s ii $723,393 million, $99,623 million and $19,925 million, 
respectively, (Education Daily, March 12, 1981, and June 10, 1981.) 

In practice-, it appears that* states "spend more than the mandated amount 
for guidance and- counseling.' Fo^FYl979, the states reported to the ' 
Vocational, Education Data System (VED$) Federal expenditures of about 
$38. million for guidance and Counseling under the Program Improvement 
subpart. ^ This, amounted to 35.4 percent of the total. Since this is the 
first year of J^DS" reporting and comparable figures for other years are 
not available,- iris uncertain 'whether this is a consistent pattern or a 
one-time occurrence. Were it to continue, the expenditures of Federal funds 

* * 

'for FY 81 would be just-over $33 'million and FY 82 about $35,267 m^tfion. 
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•In .addition to the expenditure of Federal funds-, States* reported* to 

~ • • • * 

VEDS that $168, 4 million in non-Federal money was* spent on guidance and 

counseling, about 70. percent of the : total non-Federal 'expenditures for 

program improvement. (VES, Interim Report, 1980, p. VI-36.) I ^ 
- • - ' . * ■ f ' - # - 

/ • 

It is not at.aljL clear that anyone has an accurate picture of what 

activities — of the. eight general areas mentioned ■ in the law—are supported 

§ * ** * 

by Federal* funds/ There" is nq current requirement for the^ States to report 

this * information in a wky tliat i6'ynif!oni and consistent enough across 

' - ' > • \ * - 1 * 

states' so that^a composite, picture 6f what is ha^Jpefiing in all fifty stfates 

- ■ / 

could be drawn . <* f 

An attempt das made by »the National, Vocational Guidance Association 
and the American Personnel afld t Guidance Association to examine eight of the 
annual State Plans and* accountability reports for FY 79 to £ ind *an answer 

> ' # ■ • 

to this question. The effort^ was a frustrating one to the researcher, 

Rarely are' substanfce and the spirit of the law engaged ( 
' in final- reports, nor , are impact data^resent to any 
degree. Focused as Iftey are on compliance, statements, 
N related'tp each section of the law, state accountability^ 
•reports offer minimum information about what actually 
happens to students enrolled, in vocational programs. as 
it relates to guidance services. ■ (Gushee, p. 13.) 
. * ' - V 

Despite ttfis limitation, the author was able t© determine if guidance 

and counseli/g w<js at least mentioneid as an activity to be conducted under 

the Program Improvement grants and -the category of activities described* 

In summary, of the eigtit states 0 w 

seven supported Vocational Counseling for Students and Adults 
(Category 2 in th6 law cited *above) , 

' six 'supported leadership at local levels (Category &), 

. five support^ in-service ' training 'for counselors (Category 4), 



four ' supported the initiation of programs (Category 1) and 
placement services (Category 3), t 

three supported vocational resource centers (Categdry *7) , and 

two supported counseling for offenders ( Category 5) and persons 

of limited English-speaking ability (Category 6). 

This information should ndt be interpreted for anything more than it 

is, i.e., a statement of uses to which eight states put a portion of their 

i ~ i • • • 

Federal vocational education funds. Given the discretion which St£te 
directors exercise^er the expenditure of funds, ^and the abundance of non- 
Federal money spent on guidance and counseling^ it is clear chac a given 
s*ace could have the entire grange of programs indicated in the legislation, 
buc the State Plan and accountability reports delivered to Washington would 
likely not describe the comprehensive program. in chac scace. 

This author h^s not been $ble to find any source CRac came closer co 

\ 

providing this description. 
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Yes. Although t 
not clear,. 



Do Other Ejttgf al Programs Support Vocational Guidance? , 



le exa?t number and scope of activities covered is 



A November 1979 analysis by the .National Center for Research in " 
Vocational Education looked at the provisions of ten separate pieces* of 



legislation,, each of wl 
counseling (Erpenl:ach 

Public Law No. 



95-270 
95-524 
94-482 

.95^56}. 

94- 142 

95- 5€3 

93-415 

93-641 

95-478 
95-602* 



ich had ref erence' to support of guidance and 
1979) . This '"analysis included: * 

I Title ' 

Career Education ii&entive Act . 

Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 

Education Amendments of 1976 (includes 
revisions* of VEA) 

Education Amendments of 1973 ' % 

Education of All Handicapped Children u 
Act of 1975 

Full Employment and Balance-of-Growth Act 
of 1973 

Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention - 
Act of 1974 ^ 

National ^Health Planning and Resources 
Development Act of 1974 

Older Americans Act Amendments of 1978 

Rehabilitation, Comprehensive Services, and 
k Developnfental Disabilities Amendmertts of 1973 

A » 



References to guidance and counseling, in these laws vary in their specificity 
and scope of understanding of what guidance is.- For example, the Rehabili- 
tation, , Comprehensive Services,, and Developmental Disabilities Amendments 
of 1978 (P.L. 95-602) provides for a wide range of services to' the handicapped 
and' emphasizes* the developmental nefcds of khe\ individual first. The 
rehabilitation counselor.is responsible for thfe. client as he/she moves through 
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* • .* - * 

the rehabilitation process. In this case, counseling is central to the 
services authorized by law, but vocational counseling would be only part' 
of these services. • ; \ L 

On the other hand, the Full Employment and Balanced^ Growth Act ,of 

. \ 
1978 calls f.or the Secretary of Labor* to provide for "an initial ■ 

determination of the job seeker's ability to be employed at certain typ^s 

and duration of work', so that 'such' individuals may be appropriatel y' ref erred 

to jobs, counseling, and other supportive services'' [Section 206(d) ] n This 

provision could be interpreted to^call for a .complex^ counseling, guidance, 

and appraisal process, including all of /the -central elements of vocational 

guidance described earlier—appraisal, information, counseling, and skill 

development. * 

Reviewing the provisions of these several laws, ch6 reader gets the 
y ' * 

impressiqn that counseling is, a desirable or necessary' Adjunct to the 

'* ' I ' 

services" envisioned by the lawmakers-- « Ir^.dnly a 6ew cases was 'a title or 

V ' * • ,v - * 

provision specifically set , up for counseling services (e.g., Title IV-D of 

the Education Amendments of 1978). More often than not counseling is an 

adjunct .to the central .set of services, % 

A .second impression is that there really is no difference 4n the kinds 

of guidance called for which cannot be accounted for by the law's purposes 

or the character of khe target group. While this ,may appear a truism and a 

/ ' * * , w- '• 

rational way for Cdngress to act (which Uhe present author tends to- 

believe)., it does/allow us >to understand that the rationale for^bhe vat&ty 
• / 

of laws does not/ have to do with Congress J attitudes about the. guidance- 
even vocational guidance— rather it has to do jgtth its desire to 'serve all 

T ' j 

those groups which ought to be served,, and a belief that counseling. 

.vocational and other, is an appropriate component of these services. 
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What Has Been Congress I Position Concerning Guidance and Counseling • ; 

in Education? 

. f ' 

'Changing. Over the last two decades, the character of Federal 

» 

N legislation has Changed dramatically* In 1948', the National Defense 
Education Acf offered a direct categorical and heavily funded aid for 
sQhool counselors, vocational and' others. Their numbers more than tripled 
from 13,000 ix? 1958 to 43,500 in'1967.* (Jennings, 1980.) Today, educational 

\ v> Guidance and counseling is the specific subject of Title IV-D of the 

♦ ' ' ' • . * ' 

: \ Education Amendments of 1978, with no funds appropriated for programs. 

/Howler, as noted earlier, guidance and counseling services are recognized, 

recdi^rided, and/or required under the banner of a variet^ of other Federal 

programs -iii schools and other social service settings. » 

X , ' * > - " 

Ac&oi^ding to one participant/ the changes in legislation affecting 

• sjchool cotins\lirig are \!ot •reflections of Congress 1 attitude or belief about 
\ \ ; ; , . w 
what is be^t. iris this area. Rather, they represent responses to other 

pressures* ,e.jf.. f \Njtbfcing trend toward a reduction in categorical* programs 

begun in the lat'e"l$6Q f s and President* Nixon' s drive in the early 1970's for 

program 'consolidation \nder the banner of New Federalism. (Jennings, 19S0.) 

Counseling programs were ^ .convehient candidate for change because ot the 

A"- ' - % ' 

perception that they are ancillary activities, the lack of political 
activity by the prof ession, # -^nd ^Congress 1 difficulty in understanding much 
f of the jargon-laden material provided by the counselors themselves. 
v * From a Congressional perspective, a case can be made that the 
. "counseling services in genera? ,v atr<vocational guidance in particular, are 



wtell covered' under the existing .collectlon'of social service "and education 
laws. Legal and .related. .counseling services are funded under the Older ' 

♦ 

Americans Act. Millions of dollars are spent for counseling under Title I, 

ESEA, and the Education for All Handicapped Children Act. ' Counseling is 

♦ 

also supported under* the Social Security Title XX, the General Revenue 

Sharing Act (at least indir?«Xy)T the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

Prevention Act t and the" National' Health Planning Act* 

For vocational counseling, almost the entire budget for the United 

States Employment Service involves counseling, and many thousands of 

counselors are hired under the Vocational Rehabilitation Ac!t. The 

Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) requires that appropriate 

counseling and placement services be provided to all participants. 

Vocational guidance and counseling are also mandated expenditures under'the 

* « # , 

Career Education Incentive Act and the Vocational Education Amendments. 

Neither Congress nor anyone else can tell just how much money is spent 

and how many people, are served under the guidance and counseling provisions , 

a ^ 

•of these laws. Separate reports/ of counseling expenditures are t not 

required, pos'sibiy due to the pfcrceptioh that courjselin* is an ancillary, ^ 

not central, service. For example, although CETA was a $9.5. billion program 

in FY 78' and program sponsors were .required to make available, -appropriate 

guidance, counseling, and placement services, tliere is no estiamte at the 

'national level of how, much this amounted to. Under CETA Title IV, 22 per- 
il 

cent of the fiends vere to be spent on programs 

for in-school youth, in. collaboration with local schools^ Again, there/ is 
no report of how much of this went for vocational guidance and counseling, 
one of the eligible activities." * 
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3 The House^ Committee on Edufcat^on and Labor noted -in 1976, :,: A sound 
vocational guidance and counseling program is, essential for a good ' 
vocational' educatitfp' program. u (Re^dtt 94-1085, p.. 46.) ' This sentiment 
seems* to exist in the other- education and work-related laws, as .each one 
includes provisions for guidance and counseling. 



One can only speculate on what ^actions the ninety-seventh Congress 
* ' * , • - . J ~ 

will take, given the changes in party control and Administration. Many 

of thqse programs have been severely cut Jaa^fc- in the FY 32 budget orooosa 

,and seme (e.g» Career Education) are proposed for iensolidation under 

a block grant program . ' • ' 



Qiven the Diversity of Programs and Funding Sources, Does Congress See* 
These Operating 'as Uncoordinated Programs? *r . „ * 

V 

Congress has addressed this issue twice in recent years % The Education 

Amendments of-- 1978, P.L» 95-J61, consolidated several educational programs 

into single titles. Two -things happened to guidance and 'Counseling. 
• ) - . ~" * * * • 

In 1974, counseling programs had been consolidated 'into Title IV-B, 

along with instructional piaterisls and library resources. The hoped-fo'r 



0 



simplification of application procedures and administrative overhead had 

occurred., and, in 1978, Congress judged the consolidation a success exceot 

» <r ' ' - ' \ . \ . 

•for the counseling programs. Testimony' was heard IjefQre the Hotise and Senate 

, " . ' \_ 
"*« • * * 
that the inclusion of a "chings" oriented program (instructional materials) 

and a "people*' oriented program (guidance end 9ounseling) created competi- 

tion in some local districts between two areas which* M -thi* (Jjpranfictee -feels 

v J '* * 

are both o£ high prrority." Witnesses suggested that, these programs shoula 

not be'made to-compete with each other. { ■ ' * 4 * 

Instructional materials and. libraries were retained, in* Title IV-3, *and 

1 ' ■ ' • ■ t : , x ' ■ - 

guidance and counseling moved to /a new Title IV-D. The purbose^wafi to 

' * - * 

provide Federal finds for State leadership and local programs in che fields 

/' 

of guidance, counseling, and ^testing/ The law also/ called for establishing 

an office s with the Department of % Education to advise the Secretary on chfe 

coordination of all guidance and counseling programs in the Department and 
» 

within other Ffderal agencies. 

In effect, the competition was moVed 'from the local agencies to the* 

\ * ' ^ 

halls of Coftgress, as, the two titles ware separate line items .in the' \ •/ 

\ - 

appropriations process ♦ Only once were\funds appropriated to Title IV-D, 
but were rescinded before they were^enk. Funds have n^t been appropriated 
since* 
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Thus, funtfs were not distributed to ^the, States for leadership activities 
in guidance and counseling, nor was the office *in # ED given program funds 
under this Title to foster the hoped-for cbordination. 

The Education Amendments of ' 1980' (P. L. 96-374) authorized a^uimber 
of post-secondary programs under Title I-B, " "Education OutreacA Programs. 1 ' ^ 
They include Statewide'.planning, information 'services, and continuing 
education, and are targeted toward .adults who traditiQtiall^ have not been 
well served, if at 1 all % by post-secondary educational' institutions. . 
Section 1JL4 authorizes States tb "conduct programs to develop and coordinate 
new and existing educational and occupational information and counseling 



\ 



programs to eliminate unnecessary duplication and to provide a more com-* 

^rehensive delivery of services to both traditional and nontraditional 

learners seeking educational information and to youths and adults seeking 

occupational information". m - k - 

Congress then instructed that the educational and occupational 

information and counseling programs be coordinated with those authorized by 

the Vocational Education Act, the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, 

^^he Older Americans .Ac t! of 1965, 'the , Rehabilitation Act jpf 1973, the Career 

Education ^Incentive Act, the Adult Education Act, tha Veterans Readjustment t 

Act,' and other Federal, State, and Local 'activities with similar outreach 
*■ 

and information purposes, ' - 

The conclusion 4 seems reasonable that the framers of the 1980 amendment^ 
were aware of th§ many lawp* authorizing similar counseling and guidance, 
programs^ and wanted %o encoiS^age States to .coordinate these* efforts. 
(Similar provisions are iri. the VEA.) .They set a $50,o5o or 12 percent ■ 
(whichever is greater) minimum for > this. It is unlikely, however, that much 
. will, get done Hinder this banner. ' The entire set? of Title I-.B programs / x 
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-received a $1.5'million appropriation in FY 80, was cut to $2.2>m*ilion in ' 
FY 81, and the President has not' requested any funds for FY 82. 

A reasonable conclusion,- therefore, .would be that Congressional framers. 
, of tne authorizing legislation are well aware of the diversity* within the 
several laws which allow Federal funds to be spent on a. variety of guidance, 
and -counseling activities.-' Their solution is to'require States and local * ' 

districts to establish administrative procedures to coordinate 

I 

-and- service activities. , ♦ 



planning 



\ The likelihood that this lias happened is slim. In both' these cases 
1978 and 1980, -the appropriations process has. not. provided the funds cq 



/accomplish.^ aims of the authorizing legislation.' Nor does a process 
exist for regularly gathering the information chat would allow judgments 
concerning the extent of coordination and cooperationVhich may or may not • 



exist. 

<3 



•r 

\ 
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V 



What Are the Barriers to Administrative Efficiency and Coordination at the 
^ Local Le^l? * 



There are several,' some oJf which are related to the pattern of multiple 



Federal prbgrams. 
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There are at least two schools of thought on the ^effect of haying 

multiple programs for similar purposes,. One suggests that the multiplicity 

is Wasteful. Too* many 'people are involved in similar activities and do -Tfot^ 

talk to one another or share resources/ Not/ only might f^nds get squandered, 

but no one set of/prof essionais has the resources to set up a comprehensive- 

• ♦ • 

system td deliver .services. % ' ' 

.The other school of thol^h£. would say that the multiplicity is good 
because it allows practitioners the opportunity to seek funds .from many 
sources and* gamer more than aqy one of them;might yield, A creative grants 
person could set up a first-class program with an array of opportunities 
>* ' such as these. 

' Unfortunately \ there is little information from a large* selection of 
■-sites to identify which in fact is the case witfrjespect to, vocational 
guidance and counseling. Hor is such an information-gathering effort within 
the scope of this project. However,, "based on a number of conversations with 
guidance and counseling professionals — a sample that, pretends to be neither^ 

random nor representative— this author suspects the former school would' 

, .% * ^ 

.more accurately describe the current state »of vocational guidance. 
— A number of factors work* against administrative" efficiency, program 
coordination, and the provision of comprehensive services. 

First, guidance professionals exist in separate administrative 
organizations, such as school systems, colleges, employment service agencies 

** * * s 

A 

\ . . . . ".. 7 ' 
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CETA progr'ajnsi adult' community centers, jetc* ' The pattern pf Federal 
legialation channels funds through th$se different administrative units 
that may also exist at zhp> Federal and State levels . With different sources 
of funds, different reporting and authority structures, rules and* regulations 
that are not .compatible and even possibly contradictory, the hoped-for 
coordination and collaboration is seldom realized . 

.Second, these various Federalwprograms -continually refer to vocational . 
guidance and counseling as^n ancillary or adjunct Jservice to a primary 
^program focus.' Sometimes* specif ic percentages ot; amounts are set a^^e for-, 
guidance; sometimes States comply* with these regulations and sometimes they 
do -not. As a consequence, guidance professionals oDerate und^er- the t 

• . ^ 4 v 

direction of administrators whose experience and concern is not ]ust guidance, 
but some more comprehensive related social service. • The scope and largess 
accorded to the guidance function and staff are heavily depet^l s nt on the 
administrators discretion, as are the possibilities foil -collaboration among 

■ V* ■ 

v - ' ?■ ■ 

programs.' ~* 

; . ^ - ' + 

Third, while the legislation is broad enough to \$t guidance 

v, 

prof ess ionals, sponsor the kinds of activities they want—if the funds are 
available — it is not consistent In terminology and is* interpreted. differently 
by administrators and practitioners. Under thei same law, program focus can 
range from immediate placement in a job to longer-range career development 
Terms ' like 11 vocational guidance' 1 and- "career guidance 11 are interpreted 
differently," although an argument could be made that they are used at times 
interchangeably 'in the separate laws. Tfcus, program interests and prac?- 
tices can be radically different, even though the source of their funding 
and* legislative umbrellas are the same o* are seen by Congress as intimately 
related and' relatively easily' coordinated. ^ ^ 
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Fourth, local school guidance personnel have responsibilities within 
•the system^Cn addition to the functions of appraisal, information, 
'counseling, and skill development, They often have a heavy work load in 
terms of scheduling courses in high school—an increasingly time-consuming 
process, in days of greater student choice, spend time with discipline and 
truancy cases, administer standardized testing programs, etc. These duties 
plus those of maintaining the occupational information system and assisting 
students generally leaves little time to\coordin^£e and collaborate with 
other professionals, no matter frow potentially useful the outcome may be. 
The duties and tasks which the school and other service organizations define 
as primary simply take up the time a»d energies of all but the most dynamic 
and resourceful practitioner. 



What Changes f % any, Have Been Proposed for the Guidance Provisions of ■ 
the Vocational Education Act? < s or 

^/ As of this writing, August 1981, there have not been specific legislative 
-proppsals from the Administration, the American" Vocational Association, *b r 
oth.er interested groups .concerning the reauthorization of vocational 
education, There are, however, two position papers that suggest f reworks" ' . 

t 

for the reauthorization of the VEA. 0 * 

The AVA's "Recommended Framework for Re-Authorization of -the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, P.L. 94-482" deals with the '-entire 'Act, A framework ' ' 
is set for strengthening, the vocational education" programs at the State and - 
Local levels and giving, the Federal Government -a less directive role, the 
administration bf funds and programs. Guidance and counseling is seldom 
mentioned in the framework, and few, if any, changes are directed at these ' 
programs. There is nojnention of keeping the 20 percent s etas ide under 
Program Improvement and Supportive services. ' 

The monograph, ''Strengthening Work-Related Education and Training through 
Improved Guidance Programs in the 1980's" IS^a.joint effort of ''the ffa'tidnal- - 
Vocational Guidance Association (a Division of the' American Personnel and ■ 
Guidance Association) arid the Guidance Division of the American Vocational 
Association. The, document makes two' points pertinent to Che legislation. 
The first is that the field of vocational guidance has evolved in. recent 
years to take on the characteristics of an educational program and should be 
so considered in the legislative' and administrative framework. These changes 
are -summarized. ♦ 
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(D At one time guidance Was practiced mainly as a process to help 
.'young people make the transition from school to work* Now 
guidance includes that goal,;bufi is much more, -Now guidance is 
a program that assists individuals Qof all ages and circumstances 

' * *to live .more effective lives and be more effective citpensx. 

(2) At one time guidance was practiced mgial&as an ancillary., 
-crisis-oriented service. ,Now guSffance is ^understood and 

practiced as a comprehensive, developmental program, early 
childhood through the aduit yearo.>asetfon 'personal' and societal 
needs. Crises and problems are Responded to from a developmental 
perspective, 

(3) At one time guidance was practiced mainly ^as^lTway ^f^ssess the 7 
aptitude and interests 'of individuals >ta assist' them in occupa- 
tional ^choice making, 'Now. guidance includes that goal and much 
more.^Jtow guidance is practiced as a program that assists all 
individuals/T&sdevelop competencies in self -understanding,, inter- 

k *s 'personal r^latioStSss decision making, gvz±j setting, and planning, • 

sq that they'-af V to -make eflective life decisions including 
f " informed gccupati^aJAchoices- (p. 2.) 




The second point is that 'vocational guidance programs, based on the 

available evidence^ can make significant contributions to the goals and 

* i roles outlined in the. ^bove-mentioned AVA Framework for Vocational 

' Education, specifically, 0 

thening Depressed Communities * r * 
ieetirig the 4 Nation's Need for Qualified Workers- 
i • I^eping 5 the Vocational Education Program Relevant ^ ^ 




Meeting the 1 Nation's Equity Goals 
le NVGA and 4:he AVA Guidance Division have not endorsed specific 
legislative proposals, but the- authors of this framework ha^e drafted 
tentative proposals that arejbeing discussed by their organizations* In 
essence, they would-movft vocational guidance to a more central * 
place in the array of vocational education services and programs . This 
would be accomplished^* including explicit' refcereAce to guidance 
*pj4ograxas in the catalogulj^of vocational programs and purposes, including 
by explicit reference, guidance counselors ancl guidance programs 
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for all in-service programs and materials or curriculum development, and 

: . i 

ensuring representation of the guidance community on advisory councils and 

in* the planning process* They would 'also move support for most guidance 

and counseling programs from the Prpgram Improvement" and Support Services, | 

Subpart 3, to the Basic State Grant, SuSpatt 2, with a setaside of six per- 

cent of thfe tQtal State grafit and innovative programs appropriation.' Based 

i 

♦on .the President's proposed FY 81 appropriations, - this would change the' 
mandated expenditures from approximately $20 million to $33 million. ^ 
In 1976, Congress had intended to reconsider thfe Vocational Education 
Act in 1981 or 1982. It, is unclear what the legislative timetable will be 

0 

since Congress extended the current Vocational Education Act through* fiscal 
year 1984 as part of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 
(P.L* 87-35) \ No changes in the scope of activities nor administrative^ 
structures were made at this time. 

As a consequence, the proposals and positi&is outlined here should 
be interpreted as guides to how two segments of ^the Vocational Education 
community regard the guidance function and* to the positions that might be 
set forth when the VEA is conside^fcd in more detail. % 



Is There a Unique Position for the Federal Government in Regard to* 
Occupational Information? . 

* • * 

♦As noted elsewhere, occupational information is an essential 
component of the vocational guidance ^nd counseling process. Information 
is vised in at* least two ways. The first , is to estimate the demand for. 
occupation^ so that program planners and students can have a sense of the ^ 
likelihood of employment in a given field after completing training. The 
second is* to describe what it is like to work in various fields (skills 
used, tasks performed, working conditions, aptitudes -needed, etc.) so that 
youths and adults can make.the crucial decisions about whether their 

r 

abilities and interests will be used and their goals met* 

* 

" The Federal Government continues to be the primary source of this 
information for the nation as a whole, and the primary source of finahcial 
and. technical support for efforts to develop and use it at the State and 
Local levels. 

Projections of occupational demand— -the, extent to vhich certain 

**>•'» . * 

occupational areas are expected' to need workers in the future—are based on 

** , 

statistical analysis of trends and difficult judgments about the extent to 

♦ 

which these patterns will continue in the future. For example, the demand 
for* school teachers *as projected to grow in the 196G f ,s (due to 'the, entrance 
of the World War II baby boom generation into the elementary grades) , and 
is now 'projected to decline {due. to this group's passing through adolescence 
into* early adulthood-), although, due to increased specialization in education, 
certain types of teachers will continue to be need-ed .(e.g., those who work 
with the disabled). - • 
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: 

^ . The simple fact is that the collection, analysis, and distribution 

of this information is "done by several Federal agencies— among them, the 
* U. S. Bureau of the Census (Commerce Department), Bureau' of Labor Statistics 

.and Employment Service (Labor Department). Our country would. not have the 
ability to make these projections— however tentative— were not these 
Federal efforts in place, ^ 

# Guidance programs use State and local* area projections as w-U. These * 
are compiled from data supplied by employers in the area* and by making 
technical ad justmlhts 1 in the national or regional projeqtions! The local 4 
data collection is heavily subsidized by the Federal Government through ' ■„ 
♦support of *the-State Employment Service. The adjustment procedures are 
designed by the U.S. 3ureau of Labor Statistics which also^ gives technical- 
assistance to' State ^d local officials making these changes. If Stats 
and, local governments ^were lift on their own to "develop this information, the 
enitre program would" likely cost the taxpayer more than the current arranae-ie^nts 
Moreover, because definitions and methods would differ, the information 
might not be useful beyond the boundaries of the jurisdicatibhs collecting" it . 
4 This latter would 'affect the tens of millions of 'people in labor marker 'areas. - 
which encompass several -jurisdictions-. It might also make it virtually impossibl 
to cumulate the local data into national figures/ as is >?one r^v. 



In addition to having a .s:ense of whether an opening in .a 'ield will 

be there after training, individuals making occupational ^choices want to 

* * 

know what the work is liket and to have some* basic information about thd 
jobs before they make even -a temporary commitment. Common questions 
include: Hok much money caft I expect to make? What training and experience 
'are commonly required? ^ihat is th* work environment like, clean, noisy, 
5 cold, 'etc? Will I be working with 4 people ^/machines, or a combination "of 
these? and a host of others. » # 



The National Occupational Information Coordinati,n£>Committee has 

• « 
identified si#ct$en sources of this kin$J of information on occupational 

characteristics* * (NOICC, 1981.) Fourteen of these are compiled by the 
Federal Government or supported directly by Federal funds . While many 
booklets, pamphlets, and fact sheets are available Co describe various , 
occupational areas, the vast majority of* the information for these descrip- 
tions comes directly from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, and/or the^ 

Occupational Outlook Handbook, both of which are published by the Federal 

* - 
Government. Material sold by private companies is oftpn largely a 

• * — 

re-packaging of the government information with some additions to fit' a * 
.specific audience/Is needs. 1 " 

The Educational Testing Service survey on occupational information 

t 

in high schools <has found that of all the sources of information available, 

T - x 

the only ones reported to^Tje Mailable in over half of the schools are 
the Dictionary and the Handbook/ (ETS, 1981.) The third edition of the 
dctionary was published in 1965 and sold 148,000 copies in 13 years. The 
foWth edition was' published in December 1977 and sold 115,000 copies in the 
fiist 21 months, "in addition to the 30,000 in use by the Emplpyment Service, 
th\ Agency responsible 'for its^ production. .(Miller et al* 19800. 

- The key to using this information for vocational counseling- is the 

> % • 

1 . 4 - 

assurance that "the occupations are described in terms meaningful to the 

individual* The original designers of the information collection process 

and cattegory schemes did not always have this purpose in mind. Another/ 

critical task is to combine the information from several sources, each of 
— • • * 

which has some bits of information that are of interest and use' to the 
individual and .counselor. * ^ . 



Again,' these two tasks a^e being tieavijy supported by the Federal 
Government through the National Occupational .Information .Coordinating 
Committee (NOICC) and the network of State Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committees (SOJCC), This network was' established by Congress 
through several laws. It was firs* bentioned in the Vocational Education 

•Act of 1976 /sec. 161(b)(1) and (2)]. The Congress elaborated on the 

* t 

- v . 

mission and scope of the NOICC and SOICC activities in the Youth Employment 

and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 (P.L. 95-93, Sec. 348(c)(1)], and 

the~ Comprehensive Employment and Training Act Amendments of 1978 > 

(Pa: 95-524, Sec. 315(a).(3)]. '"" ' 

The NOICC represents a joint venture of the Departments of Education * 

and Labor, with funding from b&th Departments. Its responsibility is to 

develop and implement an occupational information system to be used at the 

national, state, ind local levels in the, planning and administration of 

vocational programs and in counseling youths and adults. in making career 

choices. In developing the system, NOICC/ s charter is to ensure -that the 

information is based on* uniform definitions, standard estimating procedures, 

and standardized occupational classifications. The NOICC is to pay particular 

t 

attention to the information on needs of CETA and VQcational education pro- 

\ — - , 

grams and to the information needs of youths. The Committee was also given 

* 

responsibility for encouraging the development of statewide computerized 
systems to deliver career information. This program now includes about 

30 states, if nine states originally funded in the mid-1970' s through a 

t ' 

■? 

Labor demonstration program are included. . _ ^ 

, * As toith the other occupational information sources., Congress has 
recognized the ^economies of scale achieved by establishing and coordinating 
these programs at a national level to insure the highest quality information' 
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J -J , * » « o 

fdr'the least cost and, through standardization of methods and . + 

classification procedures," to ensure 'the, usefulness of the information to * „ 



thfe largest number of people possible. * « • & 




TITLE: " Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended y 

CITATION: P.L. 94-482 and^95-40, Subpart '3, Program Improvement 
.| and Supportive Services^. Sigrted by President October 12, 1976. 

•HISTORY: ' House Reports 94-1085 ♦ • 

94-1701 (Conference) . * 

' 4 Senate Reports ■ 94-882 .* • v * < 

REGULATIONS :• .45 CFR 104, Subpart 3 most recently issued October 3, 19/7, 
Federal Register , V. 42, No. 101. > ' . ' 

FUNDING: . FY 79 FY 80 » FY 81 ..FY. 82 v 

.Millions $112.0 .$124.8 $93.3". $99.6 0 
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1 • 1 • ' 

Purpose : Tp "support efforts to improve vocational education. Guidance and 
counseling prograqtg^and services are one of eight gene.ral types of programs 
identified. . '. # ^ " m 

" v ' 

Distribution Process : Federal Government distribution to the States by 
Formula as part of the basic grant: 20 percent <5f total Subpart 3. to be 
used for Guidance and' Counseling. c 'I 

\ v 

State must have approved five-year plan and annual updace approved J>y *th* 
Federal Office of Adult and Vocational Education, .ED. 

r * - */ . 

State distribution to Local is by application, tompetition or formula, as 
the State .so wishes and the Federal approves,. ■ 

y s ■■ •.. . • v > 

Comments ftom Legislative Reports :. - , ■ ' • * *• . 

Senate* : / > 

"Witnesses before the.Coqtarittee documented"in detail t;he need for fryrreased . 
Federal attention to the^of ten-slighted field of vocational, guidance and 
counseling, as an integral, part of preparing our nation's students to make 
informed occupational and career choices." (94-882, p. 80). : 

"The Committee Bill provides that applications for guidance and counseling- * 
.^funds shall §et forth cooperative arrangements with (jommunity. groups and 
•agencies, in order to avoid unnecessary* duplication in the -provision of \ 
aervices to the' area -or community to be 'served. This provision reflects,, the 
consistent theme of the Committee Bill— that "all community resources should' 
be employed to assure the best possible vocational programs with a minirtum • 
of overlap and duplication." (94-882, p. 82) ? 
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House j 



,f The Committee Bill creates a new section of the law for supportive services. 
This section contains many of the activities, which are now authorized under 
•ancillary services ' in the present law, and it adds several ne^ authorized 
uses of funds. The reason that the Committee incorporated some of the present 
authorised ancillary services into^ this new section is to achieve greater 
accountability from States on their ^uses of these funds. Not all of the 

llary services, howevelr, are incorporated; only those dealing ✓ 
nal guidance and counseling, pre- -and in-service training of ~ 
d State Administration and local supervision are authorized. *' 



ancj 



present 
with vocat 
teachers , 
(94-1085/ 
\ 

"All of t 
required, 
guidance 
funded - to 
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upjportive services mentioned ab p ove are authorized;* but not v 
be funded by the States, ,with ' the ^exception of vocational 
counseling programs, services, and activities which, >must be^ 
_ certain extent by each State, as has** already* been pointed 'out. 
A sound vocational guidance and counseling program is essential fo^'a good 
vocational education* program. " (94-J085, p.. .46) 

y -• 
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TITLE : 
» 

CITATION: 

HISTORY: ' 
t 

REGULATIONS 



C^areer Education Incentive Act 

P.L. 95-207, Career Education Incentive Act. 
Signed by President, December 13, 1977. 

House Reports > 95-150 

95-816 (Conference) 



Senate Reports 



95-598 
95-51-3 



45 CFR 161, most recently issued on October 17* 1979 
Federal Register, v. 44, No. 202. ' < 



\ FUNDING: 
y Millions 



FY' 79 
■$32.5 



FY 80 
$15 



FY 81 
$10 



FY 82 

Proposed for. Block Grant 



stereotyping. ^^v-tiues wnicn promote bias and 



Comments, from Legislative- Rep orts ; 

Guidance and counseling are viewed as cpnf^Wr. * " * 
statewide averages for u$e of funds. , 



TITLE: 
CITATION: 

HISTORY: 
REGULATIONS ; 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as 'amended 

*JZ F: 56 ^ TiCle I - V " D * ' Guidance . Counseling, and Testing. 
Sgped by President, November 1, 1978.. w . . 

House Reports 95-1137 ,' May 5, 1978 

95-1753, October 10, 1978 (Conference) • 
Senate Reports 95-856, May 15, 1978 

45 CFR 134/ most recently issued on April f. 1980 
Federal Register . V. 45, No. 68. 

FUNDING: FY 79 FY 80 FY 81 FY 82 ' " 

Millions • -0- -0- -0- 

PurEpse: To provide Federal funds for State leadership and local oroerams 
xn the rields of Guidance, Counseling, and Testing. aLo calls for 

•aL Gunnel TnA^ 1^ " ****** Che ™ coordination of 

H and; Counseling programs in the Department and within .other 
reaerai agencies • 

affo^ U 1 1° n - Pr0CeSS : fit™ 1 Government- distribution to the States on basis 

2Ef J rrer . a PP ro7 ?^f a general application and submission of State' 
Plan which Bescribas purposes for which funds will be spent. 

State distributes to Local Education Agency on basis of general application 
and description of how funds will be used. Either formula or competition ' 
can be used for within-State distribution. The LEA is to have total ' 
discretion in selecting activities from among those authorized bv law 



Comments from Legislative Reports : 

The consolidation of Title IV, ESEA, in 1974 resulted in the elimination of 
several separate categorical programs. As noted below, by 1978, the 
Congress was satisfied that consolidation had achieved several administrative 
goals, but that Guidance, Counseling, and Testing- acsivifies should be set 
apart into a new-Title IV-D. 

The Title now includes programs: 

V 

* _ 

Part B - Instructional Material and Library Resources 
Part C - Improvement of Local Educational Practices 
Part D - Guidanca, Counseling, and Testing * 
. Part E - Education of Gifted and" Talented Children - 

Consolidation was deemed a success because reductions }n paperwork have 
^SST* 1 aC 311 leve1 *' "According to an 0E 'program official, the 
4,000 data items previously requested for the categorical programs have 
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been pared down to 90*5 r * , 

' Federal level has been r du c d ' ^ 0f s * a " « che • 

program report, now replaces six Lfv/ ' AC Che StaCe ^vel, one annual 

.people -also Cescifcedchac the e L°! PlanS and ap P licac °ns tocal 

which is discussed later! ^i.^^fu 0 ' . tha Sin * le application 
; of preparation cime reduced." (SeLte Reoo' oTaL 1 " 151 " 1 ^ and c * e toounT 
.the same text appears in the HoSrSo^SLu^" 6 : lo.^ .^enciallv 
Guidan ^ c 

librpS »?^e W *e^^ J* f -m the Tide involving 

che local level. The following text also ^ J** '"P^ion sec up ac • 
form in boch reports. ( ? XC 3lso 0CCurs ^ essentially che same 




idacion enacted in 107/ -~ 
rightly be termed 'thlllt' ^ 5 ^ * marri *ge of 
, , , -«ruccIonal maceSls--w^ h 8 n * 0rienced ":^ch as iibrary - 

People' orienced-^uch as ff „ n rf! iCh P ro Srams chac could be cermed 

has caused a greac J£ $ JSj^J 0 ^ 1111 *; ^'escing. This manage 
two areas which che Connniccef Lels are bo^r/u" 1 distr *«s between 8 
consolidation has forced local ? h ? f high Parity. The IV-B 

expense of one or che olh.r^cwL L°« ' 
before che Subcommiccee on Educacio Arc TllV^ WiCnesses «ho appeared 
everyone would be beccer off if ch e retlur' ;™«i«*es concurred chac - . 
•were not forced to compete ^S^Z^™ 1 

"Consequencly , che Commiccefe ha* a*„4a j \ ■ ' 

«ils, a- separate program— a new IV-D—ia D 1 • In order Co achieve 

activities involving guidance, counseling' and'.l '? * U Cype ' S of * " 

combine" not only the payment of counselor^' i CesCin S- Th ^ Program will 

o, che Mu cacion .^^3- 1 ^^.-^?- ; JJ, > ' 

w?^ 4 "*. 1 ^ sLs^aa^-^ r ken f ™ *• Local* 

people" progMaa^of Guidance, CounselX Lf JI^^ 0 " 5 ? rocess - Ihe 
that no funds have been appropriated iff? S J,, 1 " 8 hav * n ° sc °« in' 
programs have received anpjoprlac "ns • W> " hlle che ° th « 

FY gOj^v FY 81 ' . ' * 



Pare B , $171 M ,$128: 3M 



Part C 
Part E 



146 
■ 6.3 
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6.3 (Now -Title IX-A of ESEA) 



< s;^&^r^js t & L 9 encii s lna jr« - aiM s »» 

and counseling under Par. fS"?? ■^.S'&SS'S' " *"* 
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TITLE: 
CITATIONS: 



HISTORY: 



REGULATIONS : 

J 

.FUNDING: 
Million^ 5 x 



Yojjth Employment and Training programs, Title IV of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 



P.L. 95-93, Youth Employment, and Demonstration Projects 
Act of 1977. Signed by President August 5, 1977. 

\ 

P.L. 95-524, Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 
1978, Title IV, Youth Employment and Training Programs, Part A 
Signed' by President October 27, 1*78. 



P.L'. 95-93: 

. House Reports 

Senate Reports 

P.L'.' 95-524: 

use' Reports 

**» * 

Senate Reports 



94- 1146 

95- 314 

95-456 (Conference) 

94- 1053 

95- 173 



95-1124 

95-1765 (Conference) 
95-891 

95-1325 (Conference) 



20 CTR 680, most recently issued on October 2, 1979 \ in 
Federal Register, V. 44, No. 192*. 



FY 79 
$500. 



FY 80 
5692., .. 



FY 81 

$'692. 



FY "82 
;S£76 V 



Purpose; ^ Title supports several separate- youth employment and training 
programs," all with the purpose of providing the training, -experience, and 
job opportunities to enable* the youth to find unsubsidized employment. 

Title also stipulates that, all- prograifis should provide the opportunity for 
earning acadeflac credit arid shall provide guidance and placement services* 



■ ^Distribution Process : Formula- Grants to Prime Sponsors, on the basis of * 
approved annual plans. Prime Sponsors distribute funds to local projects. 
Mini.mdb of 22 percent of -program tinker 'this title (Youth Employment and 
Training Program) mtrst^be used for in-school youth pursuant to written 

■agreements with Ideal School agencies. 



. Comments frcmTLegislative "Reports : ' * t 

' There appears to have been little disagreement over the academic credit and 
mandated ' counseling- and piacement f *servicesi * 
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